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MEMORIES OF ARNOLD AND RUGBY 

SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

By a Member of the School in 1835, ’36 and 37. 

Chiefly Chats with my Youngest Children. 

(Continued from “ The Parents' Review," Noi>., ’<)5, page 648.7 

IN THE MIDDLE FIFTH. 

The Autumn term brought great changes to me; my new 
Form, the Middle Fifth, was free from all fagging, though 
still obliged to shirk the Sixth, if they met them out of bounds. 

There was only another boy in Bird’s in the same Form, 

a few places higher than myself, H . He did not care 

to move into one of the three double upstair studies which a 
Sixth Form fellow had a right to claim alone, but one was 
given to me ; I was transferred also into the largest bedroom 
over the Hall, where several, mostly lesser boys were. 

In my Form itself, I was under one of the keenest and 
most exigent teachers I have ever known, Mr. Bonamy Price. 
Our class-room was a long narrow one, with a window at 
each end, on the first floor, reached by a corkscrew staircase. 
We were ranged on forms in two rows. Mr. Bonamy Price’s 
desk was at the end opposite the door, and there was a third 
line ot spare forms running down from it to the door. 
It is difficult to describe, though easy to remember, the 
extraordinary movements of our mercurial teacher. We took 
no places. He would call up one boy just opposite him, and 
then again another at the far end of the room. The slightest 
mistake in translation brought him down, balancing himself, 
with his black gown floating about him, along the rickety 
and rattling empty forms till he was face to face with the 
au ter. 1 ailing to get a reply to some favourite question 
trom those who were new to the class, he would suddenly 
ant ca to those at the top, “Now then, you gentlemen, 
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the connecting links between past and present generations, 
what have you to say ? ” If no answer came his objurgations 
fen thick and threefold, and his impositions more thickly still. 
On one occasion he called me up, after he had been put out 
by the bad preparations of some before. I had hardly uttered 
a few words when an imposition fell on me, and again another 
and another. One still clings to my memory. I had trans- 
lated n Vyv , a fountain. “ sir , is neve r a fountain ; a 

fountain is an artificial thing; irqyri is a natural thing; n ryfy is a 
spring; write out a spring 100 times” (my memory is not 
clear that it was not 300). Nevertheless, as I felt I knew my 
work, I went construing on ; he stopped and listened, let me 
go on for some time, and then thanked me, but did not take 
off one of the impositions, which I reckoned up as nearly 
equal to 700 lines. I am bound to add, that having written 
part of them as leisure served in the next two days and 
shown them up, since he did not ask for, I dropped off writing 
more. He let the balance slide, and so did I. Nevertheless, 
finding that with him, spite of every care, it was impossible 
to escape having impositions set, I took a resolution to 
extract some good out of them. The boy in the next study 
to mine, Fuller, exercised a deal of ingenuity in reducing 
impositions to their lowest quantity, by constructing com- 
pound pens, with which he could, and offered to show me how 
to write three or even four lines at once. The master never 
took any notice what was written as long as the number was 
made up, the same line written over and over again, or by 
threes or fours, fulfilled the allotted duty. The drudgery of 
such mechanical work was odious to me, so I determined 
to write my impositions in sequence, and chose Milton s 
“ Paradise Lost.” Before I left school I had nearly written 
to the middle of the second book, and gained a familiarity 
with Milton’s language which I should never otherwise 
have attained. 

A tradition respecting Mr. Price was referred to on some 
public occasion by the late Head Master, which he stated 
thus : — That so highly did the boys think of Mr. Bonamy 
Price’s lectures, that those who had left his Form wou.d 
crowd round the outside of the door of his class-room to 
hear them still. So grow traditions ! In my distinct recol- 
lection, the boys who had left his Form, and those who 
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... . tn c0 „ ie in, would crowd up the staircase “to 
were like y ^ his fellows.” Suddenly a shout of 

(luster' at some sharper stroke of his merciless intellectual 
Zf would penetrate the class-room, betraying their y.ng 
ambush - straightway his little lithe figure would dance 


along the tipping and clattering forms, poising itself in 
a marvellous gymnastic fashion, towards the dooi , but the 
rattling of the forms gave warning of his movements, and 
the next sound was as of an avalanche of fellows down 
the corkscrew, sauve qui pent , lest he should catch the 
hindmost. Whether he ever meant to catch them we had 
our doubts, but ever by the time he had opened the door 
the staircase was empty and silent. However, there were 
few teachers who ground so much into their pupils in a 
given time: and he was certainly not unpopular among them. 

After a while came Arnold’s visit to the class, for an 
examination which he held weekly in one Form or another 
below the Fifth. As it happened, several of the historical 
questions came down to me, five or six from the bottom, 
having been missed by those above me. Mr. Price looked 
wonderingly at me, then suddenly Dr. Arnold stopped just 
in front and began speaking to me. The effect of words 
falling so close from that tall gaunt form, which was regarded 
with growing awe, was strange enough ; the blood flew to my 
face, my head swam, my eyes were dizzy and my hearing 
seemed gone ; I was hardly conscious of anything till after 
he ceased to speak. But as for some time onwards I was 
greeted with the appellative of “ornament” in Form and 
House, I could gather pretty well that his words were praise. 

I might mention here that in this half year, when I got 
into the quiet of my new study, I resolved to read a portion 
of the Scriptures daily, and by strictly keeping this rule I 
read through the Holy Scriptures at Rugby. Perhaps 
Arnold s sermon, XII. in “Christian Life,” preached 8th Nov., 
1885, led me to undertake this duty. 

The same term witnessed my first introduction to the 
ugby game of football, not the narrow competition of a 
ew but a scrimmage of one part against the rest, as the 
< th ^ a £= a ' ns t the School, or the School House against all the 
er < ' Ub( ''’• 1 pieferred to get into the fields with a few 

ra es ’ t0 ta ^ e the brooks with a leaping pole, or to vault 
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the highest gates we could find, exercises which I had well 
practised in my solitary life. But against the School House, 
all from the other Houses were whipped up by a levee en masse 
into the school close. As I knew nothing about the game, I 
was sent in to keep goal amongst a lot of boys younger than 
myself, and whose only use, it seemed to me, was to be made 
ninepins of and to be bowled over by rushes of the School 
House in their attempts to touch down the ball in goal. The 
game went on for one or two afternoons, for the numbers 
told so far as to prevent the School House getting tries at the 
goal, though the ball was kept pretty well always near our 
quarters. So I bethought me that a diversion would be 
pleasanter for myself than being trundled over while stooping 
to touch down the ball, and more useful perhaps to our side ; 
accordingly I watched for the fellow of the School House 
who was leading the front of the rush towards our goal. I 
stood on the line as he was coming near, doubled my arms 
across my breast and charged him full in his right flank ; he 
was bigger, but with the unexpected attack he went over, and 
I upon him ; we got up and went our respective ways. Soon 
afterwards came another rush from School House fellows, led 

by L , the same swaggering fellow who bought my ticket 

of “ somebody’s filly.” 1 have always taken it that he sat tor 
the portrait of Flashman under Tom Hughes pencil. He could 
run quickly, though his strength had seeded off to fat. As he 
saw me coming towards him, he shouted out, “ Get out of my 
way,” and raised his arm aloft as though he would sweep me 
aside ; that was unfortunate, for my crossed arms came full 
on his right ribs and down we went, he of course under, with 
no light thud. I sprang up, and he gathered himself together 
more slowly ; I received a torrent of abuse and a special 
threat of a thrashing when the game was over, but the ball 
was saved and the thrashing was never tried. Stdl a third 
rencontre ; this time I had pitted myself against Venour, 
well knit, active, a good deal taller than myself, and very 
popular from his love of athletics and his kind gentlemanly 
manners. He saw my manoeuvre, looked at me a most 
smiling with his keen dark eyes, crossed his arms and met 
me in my own fashion. My charge could not reach his body, 
but his folded arms took me right across the eyes and hurled 
me backwards. It was like the short- piked Theoan, going dow n 
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before the long-piked Macedonian phalanx at Cheroncea. 
Still the ball was saved. But the game was finished in 
favour of the School House soon after, and with it my football 
for the Autumn term of 1835. 

In my house, my rise to the Middle Fifth separated me 
from the big fellows in the Upper Fourth, who had increased in 
numbers, while only one in the Shell, E. Conant, rose to the 
Lower Fifth and became a comrade. The others made up 
their minds that as I had gained a Form I ought to be kept 
down and have it “taken out of me,” and it was determined to 
assault me in my new study, which I had nicely furnished. 


I was lured to unlock the door, when I was set upon by four, 
but of course as the passage leading up to my room was 
narrow, my position was fairly defensible. The two biggest 
had been often walking companions in my first quarter. A 
scrimmage took place outside my door, when one of them, 
^ > seized me by the hair, and bending his knees, brought 

me down by his weight ; the other, J , senior, improved 

the opportunity by hitting me over the shoulders with a stick, 
but the ceiling was low, so that the end of his stick struck it 

before falling on me, and then almost harmlessly. B 

had short curly hair, in this I wound both my hands, and 
ringing my knuckles together, must have gone nigh to scalp 
11m , he gradually relaxed his grasp of my hair, when I 
immediately arose and flung him back by my grip of his. I 

t en wrested the stick from J , senior, and drove him and 

is 3 rot ler, with the fourth, whose name escapes me, down 

ie staircase. The effect was peaceful life for me in the 
House till Christmas. 


Before the ter m ended, 1 rejoiced in having a new neighbour, 

corre ar heatley ’* P Ia ced in the same Form, and given the 

nassa?° StUdy t0 my ° Wn at the other end of ‘be 

off unrip 6 'r aS & P^ easant gentlemanly fellow, very well 

to fiU un 7 Ua k?’ had b6en Wkh a P rivate tutor a " d came 
read in P LlT r B 1 " the Universdy - He was well 

neighbour V 1 * ltei " a | uie > and so formed a very agreeable 

an d g mask ; i rr fen r?. from him > for he foils 

room for practice. ^ ^ ^ d ° uble study gave us fair 

quite out of scrapes. A row had taken 


* Afterward E. W. Balme. 
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place between the boys of the school and the town. It came 
before Arnold ; he thought the school was in the wrong, the 
more so as his boys in defending themselves to him used the 
school term “louts” in speaking of their opponents. He gave 
a severe lecture, dwelt upon our duty of acting with forbear- 
ance as Christians and gentlemen towards those who were in 
a lower social position, and was especially severe upon our 
using offensive and contemptuous terms in speaking of them.* 

But a good deal of ill feeling on both sides went simmering 
on. I happened to be out for a walk, taking an unknown 
trackway across the fields with two other lesser companions, 
and certainly not strong. We met a group of five town boys. 

I he biggest cried out, “Let’s go at them, they are only three.” 
We were by the ruins of an old barn. Homeric ideas rose to 
my brain. I seized a mass of mortar and stone, “ an earth- 
rent rock,” and pitched it at the fellow before he could close. 
The effect was instantaneous on both parties. With their 
smitten champion squinnying, they all ran past us towards 
the town. I felt in a moment, what would Arnold say? and 
the thought of his displeasure seemed to take all heart out of 
me. We were out of bounds, which would make it worse if 
Ave were caught, so we ran as fast as we could the way we 
were going till the farm track ended at a field, and then by 
scrambling through or over two or three quicksets, reached 
the Barby road, and so quietly into bounds and the School 
Close. For some days we were in apprehension, lest in any 
way the murder should out. It was not the thought of 
punishment which had terrors for me, but to be disgraced in 
Arnold’s opinion was more than I could well bear to think of. 
However, we kept our counsel, and never heard more about it. 

So the term went on, and at its close I was allotted as a 
first-class prize in the December examination, two bound 
volumes, which I cherish still, “ Heeren’s Manual of Political 
System of Europe.” I also obtained my remove to the 
Upper Fifth. 

(To be continued J 


Mayhaps had all our young officers and civilians been taught Arnold’s lesson 
^ . . « 1.1 t r»,n- dRhiC wrmipht Ollt its OWn WO€*. 


